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BROMLEY MELMOT. 
( Continued from page 22.) 

AFTER the departure of My. 5. 
Melmot was summoned to his uncle’s 
apartment, who thus addressed him.— 
“Melmot, my dear boy, we must quit 
this peaceful mansion !— you probably 
know not, that the father of the youth, 
you chastised, is my greatest enemy, 
and, his revenge is now so great, at your 
treatment of his son, that, by the most 
base representation, he has obtained 
my discharge from the office, I have so 
long filled. ”°Overpowered with regret 
Melmot tell at the feet of his uncle.— 
Mr. Bromley raised and embraced him. 


‘*Grieve not, my dear boy, we shall yet | 


do well. My only uneasiness is upon 
your account. It was my wish to leave 
vou a gentee! independence, and edu- 
cate youasa gentleman. That hope 
is frustrated ; but we must not despair, 
upon the interest “ = I have saved 
out of my annual income, we can for 
the present subsist very decently, and 
we have the consolatory reflection, that 
our misfortunes are not incurred by 
any act of unworthiness in ourselves.” 
Melmot was much affected. ‘** Dearest, 
best of men!” he exclaimed, in a burst 
of passion, ‘tis it for me you generous- 


_ly grieve, who have been the cause of 


your ruinf”? Mr. Bromley smiled 
mournfully. ‘You are too impetuous, 
Meimot; the word ruin is harsh, and 
wholly inapplicable. Do not, by exe- 
crating yourself for an act of humanity 
and justice, teach me to despise you.” 
Bromley Melmot fell on his neck, and 
wept like an infant. Again his uncle 


reproved him; and, todivert him from 
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the distress he experienced, proposed 
a walk to the innocent cause of all their 
misfortunes. Maria tenderly sympa- 
thised in the uneasiness of Melmot ; 

and Bromley found in the sensible and 
refined conversation of Mrs. Williams 
a temporary alleviation of his mortifi- 

cation. ‘To ease her mind of the anxi- 
ety under which it laboured, he made 
hera solemn promise, that, should any 
thing happen to her, he would take guch 
care of her daughter as he would if she 
were his own; and delicately expressed 
a wish that she might one day be allied 
to him. Melmot who heard this-sen- 


tence, felt an immediate sensation of 


agony; and quitting the hand of Maria, 
which he was pressing (with a thousand 


assurances of esteem) between both of 


his own, leaned, pale and agitated, 
against the wainscot. Mr. Bromley, 
observing his emotion, cast at him a 
reproachful glance, which he instantly 
comprehended, and exerted himself to 
recover his usual serenity. Before 
their departure, Mrs. Williams promi- 
sed, on the next day, to acquaint them 
with her history ; and they took their 
leave, mutually impressed with the 
most favourable opinion of each other. 

Mrs. Nettleby, who had of late be- 
haved to Melmot with far more kind- 
ness than she was accustomed, had so 
far recovered the good graces of her 
master, that he determined to retain 
her, if she was herself willing, in his 
service ; while all the menial offices 
might be done by ‘Tom Butley. Ac- 


cordingly he deputed her to seek them 
a comfortable mansion, upon a sma'l 
establishment, as near as possible to 


oe 
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attached. Mournful, indeed, is the 
task! to leave a spot endeared | 
by the most tender recollections! 
the happy scene of infant delights, | 
rendered doubly dear from the impos- 
sibility of their being ever recalled ! 
Then a simple wild flower, hitherto 
unobserved, has_ peculiar attractions ; 
and objects, till then passed over in ne- 
glect, are bedewed with a tear of sus- 
ceptible regret. Bromley felt pangs 
unutterable at leaving a_ habitation, 
where every object reminded him of 
the tenderest ties: —here the clustering 
woodbine formed a fragrant shelter | 








from the scorching heat of summer. | 


On the bench beneath its shade it was 
that the lovely Frances, abandoning all | 
for the sake of the manof her affection, 
forsook the paths of rectitude. Objects 
so attractive filled his bosom with re- 
gret, and his cyes with tears; and 
Bromley, taking his nephew by the 
hand, hurried from the spot which he 
no longer dared to call his own. 
( To be continued. ) 
_——2 + ae 
A SINGULAR STORY. 
(Concluded from page 23._) 


Twenty years after this transaction, 
the friar travelling over the Ardennes 
Jost his way ; when, just as the day was 
closing, a peasant accosted him, and af- 
ter examining him very attentively, 
asked whither he was going, and told 
him, the road he was travelling was 
avery dangerous one. “If you will 
follow me,” added he, “I will conduct 
you to a farm at no great distance, 
where vou may pass the night i in safe- 
ty.” ‘Lhe friar was much embarrass- 
ed; the curiosity visible in the man’s 
coating nce excited his suspicions ; 


but considering that if he had a bad de-| 


sign towards him it was impossible to 
escape, he followed him with trembling 
steps. His fear was not of long dura- 
tion; he soon perceived the farm which 
the peasant had mentioned, and as they 
entered, the man who was the propri- | 
etor of it, told his wife to kill a capon, | 
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the place to which they were so much | 


|| with some of the finest chickens in the 
|| poultry yard, and to welcome his guest 


with the best cheer. While supper 
was preparing, the countryman re-en- 
tered, followedby eightchildren, whom 
he thus addressed ;—my children, pour 
forth your grateful thanks to this friar, 
Had it not been for him, you would 
not be here, nor I either: he saved my 
life. The friar instantly recollected 
the features of the speaker, and recog- 
‘nized the thief whose escape he had fa- 
'voured ; the whole family loaded him 
with caresses and kindness, and when 
'alone with the man, he enquired how 
he came to be so well provided for. 
‘‘IT kept my word with you,” said the 
‘thief, “and resolving to lead a good 
life in future, I begged my way hither, 
which is my native country, and en- 
gaged in the service of the master of 
this farm. Gaining his favour by my 
fidelity and attachment to his interest, 
he gave me his only daughter in marri- 
age. God has blessed my endeavours; 
I have amassed a little wealth, and I 
beg that you will dispose of me, and 
all that belongs to me. I shall now die 
content, since I have been able to see 
and testify my gratitude towards my 
deliverer.” The friar told him he was 
well repaid for the service he had ren- 
dered him, by the use to which he de- 
voted the life he had preserved. He 
would not accept of any thing as a re- 
compence, but could not refuse to stay 
some days with the countryman, who 
treated him like a prince. The good 











one of his horses to finish his journey, 
and never quitted him, until he had 
traversed the dangerous roads, that 





abound in those parts. 
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LOQUACITY. 

A habit of chattering, and continual- 
ly wagging the tongue with a silly un- 
meaning incoherence, is avery evident 
symptom of anempty head. I do not 


desire that a man should always talk 
with a dogmatic smattering of profun- 





‘dity; for that is equally absurd. A 


man then obliged him to make use of 
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AND LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


‘Atness of conversation is occasional- 
“very allowable, and is, indeed, fre- 
f.cntly a very necessary and pleasing 
¢laxation. What I decry, is an inces- 
got rattling of vapid nothingness. Ma- 
;y weak men, insult the female sex, by 
spposing them incapable of any other 
Foonverse ; and custom has so far sanc- 
Broned it, as the invariable mode of ad- 
iressing the ladies, that not a few of 
them accept it, and are satisfied. But 
f they consulted their own dignity, 
they would scorn the insignificant tri- 
fers who would thus insult them. The 
company of a lady certainly gives an 
idditional charm to alight and witty | 
conversation: but it is equally certain, 
that the language with which the ladies 
are generally addressed, although it 
has a profusion of the levity, has not an 
atom of the wit. 
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POLITENESS. 


A familiarity contracted by the strict- 
est and longest continued friendship, 


does not dispense with politeness ; and | 


the freedom permitted among friends, 


ought always to be accompanied with | 


it, more especially in the presence of 
others. As there can be no sincere 
friendship without esteem, at least toa 


certain degree, and in certain respects, || 


two friends owe to each other, marks 
of esteem as well as marks of friend- 
ship. Frtendships are often broken, 
or at least interrupted, because, that un- 
der the pretexts of acting freely, and 
without reserve, they come insensibly 
to behave without politeness. 


—— + 
LOVE. 
Of the ingredients requisite to form 


an happy union for life, love is, of all | 


others the most necessary. Like the 
sun, it not only brightens and gilds ev- 
ery amiable quality of the beloved ob- 


ject, but draws forth every latent virtue { 


in our hearts, and excites us to become 
as perfect as we can, in order to merit 
that affection which constitutes our 
true happiness. 
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To the Editor of the Fuvenile Port-Folio. 


I have long wished, Mr. Editor, that some 
law were enacted, by which the exact time of 
life should be established, when a woman is to 
be considered as entering on old age, and I am 
the more fully convinced of the necessity of such 
an act, by having heard a respectable lady of 
forty a few days since stigmatized by the epi- 
thet of an o/d woman.—A charge of so atrocious 
a nature, that Il am at a loss to find words to ex- 
press either the barbarity of it, or the mischief 
it may do in the gay and polite world. You may 
perceive, that if such an abominable doctrine 
{ was once believed, it would tend to cut off half 
ithe age of women, and send the loveliest of thie 
sex to an untimely grave—It will overturn all 
established rules for judging of age, and attack 
|every female who has had the misfortune (shall 

‘I call it? ) to outlive the age of thirty six.—lIt is 
bad enough to say that a woman is ‘« past her 
prime, ” or “old enough to be wiser,” but to 
| force us ail into the oblivion of senilzty, (there’s 
|a learned word for you,) is to depart from all 
the rules of good breeding, and to convince the 
world that the age of chivalry is past. 
Tabitha 
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As Fawcett was slowly approaching the fes- 
tive board of a little society, at the Haymarket 
theatre, in the character of Dr. Pangloss, Mrs. 
Harlowe, coming behind, pushed him on, ex- 





claiming, ‘‘Advance thou harbinger of impu- 
dence !”—Our . whimsical comedian retorted 
quickly—-“ Harbinger of impudence, you're 
right, for I precede you.” 

—»_+e-— _ 

A malefactor lately effected his deliverance 
from prison, through which a stream was suf 
fered to pass, with a view to the health of the 
prisoners, but with a strong grating at the end, 
for the purpose of preventing such attempts. 
The prisoner, however, swam down the stream, 
and made his way under this grating. A vil- 
lage lawyer, in the neighbourhood, made a 
technical and quaint report of the circumstance, 
He said, ‘that the culprit bad taken divers 
means of escaping !” 

—e + 

Quin being one day in a coffee house, saw 
young beau enter in an elegant negligee dres Ss 
quite languid with the heat of the day. “* Wai 
er,” said the coxcomb, in an affected faint voice, 
‘waiter, fetch mea dish of coffee, weak as 
water, and cool as a zephyr !”” Quin, in a voice 
'of thunder, immediately vociferated, * Waiter, 
bring me adish of cotfee, hot as a flame and 
strong as vengeance.” The beau starting, ex- 








claimed, “ W: aiter, pray what is that gentle- 
N man’s name.” Quin, in the same tremulous 
| tone, exclaimed, ‘“* Waiter, pray what is that 
lady’ s name ?” 


Want of prudence is too frequently the want 
of virtue, nor is there on earth a more powertul 
| advocate for vice than improvidence. 
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TIME AND CUPID, 


His life in travelling always spent, 
Old Time, a much renowned wight, 
To a wide rivet’s margin went, 
And call’d for aid, with all his might: 
Will none have pity cn my years, 
I that preside in ev’ry chime? 
Oh! my good friends and passengers, 
Lend, lend a hand to pass o!d Time! 
Full many a young and sprightly lass, 
Upon the adverse side appear’d ; 
Who eager sought old Time to pass, 
On a small bark, by Cupid sieer’d; 
But one, the wisest, so I ween, 
Repeated oft this moral rhyme ; 
Ah! many a one has shipwreck’d been, 
Thoughtless and gay, in passing Time! 
Blythe Cupid soon the bark unmoor’d, 
And spread the highly waving sail : 
He took old father Time on board, 
And gave his canvass to the gale. 
Then, joyous, as he row’d along, 
He oft exclaim’d, observe, my lasses ; 
Attend the burden of my song, 
How sprightly Time with Cupid passes ! 
At length the urchin weary grew, 
For soon or late ’tis still his case ; 
He dropp’d the oar and rudder too,— 
Time steer’d the vessel in his place. 
Triumphant now the veteran cries, 
’Tis now my turn, you find young lasses, 
What the old proverb says, is wise, 
That Love with time as lightly passes. 
—D + oe 
FORTUNE. 
Fortune ! how vain thy fiatt’ring voice, 
And all thy gilded smiles to me, 
My heart, though poor shall still rejoice, 
And never be allur’d by thee. 
Thou boast of radiant pomp and show, 
And all the glare of golden pride ; 
But canst thou stop the tear of woe, 
Swell’d by affliction’s flowing tide? 
Ah, no! thou canst not heal the breast, 
O’erwhelm’d with sorrows genuine pain : 
Then go, deceit, and ne’er molest 
My mean but friendly cot again, 
That heav’nly bliss I still shall hope to find, 
Which soothes all sorrow, and contents the 
mind. 


-——2 ¢-@-—— 


TO MY FLUTE. 

Friend of my lonely pensive hours, 

Whose sweet, enchanting, soothing pow’rs, 
Dispel my sorrows and my woes, 

And lull my mind to soft repose ; 

While tuning thy seducive strains, 

Che soothing balm of love sick swains, 

My heart forgets each pressing grief, 

And seems to feel a short relief; 


| 
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The melancholy notes of love, 

My smitten heart’s attractions prove ; 
In airs of plaintive softness swell, 
And charm me with their magic spell. 


+ ae 
THE TEAR. 
How seldom in this desert vale, 

Congenial happiness we find ; 
Seldom that friendship’s steady gale, 

Re-animates the drooping mind, 
Some passing breeze to sorrow dear, 
Dries but a while, the bitter tear ! 
Scarce bud the wishes of the heart, 

When, blighted by distrust, they die ; 
We feel the sum of bliss depart, 

And o’er our fairest prospects sigh. 
Some passing breeze to sorrow dear, 
Dries but a while, the bitter tear ! 
Ah! when, to ilis no more a prey, 

Shall yet the wearied soul repose ? 
Soon, and behold earth’s toilsome day, 

An everlasting Sabbath close. 
Fresh from the tree of life is near, 
The breeze that dries the bitter tear! 

Orasmin. 


——3 +e 


TO MISS B with a rose. 





See here, my fuir, a rose esvap’d the storm, 
And form’d to blossom ’mid the colds around ; 
Receive it to thy care; and there preserve, 
If time will spare it, while the winter rage— 
So shall it deck that gentle breast of thiie, 
And look like spring recall’d at thy command. 
How just an emblem of thy brilliant fate, 
Whose early talents, and industrious mind 
Prepare for thee, unfading hovours in the fall 
Of life, and ’mid the winter of those fleeting 
years, 
W hose risi: ¢ da wn now with such lustre shines. 
Oh! on those years may providence bestow 
Its lavish tide of undiminish’d joy ; 

Soft as thy notes by their continual course, 
And ever blooming as the youthful rose. _S. 
—~—.D eae 
TIME. 

Why droops the downy wing of Love? 
Why thus unstrung his careless bow? 
Shall I no more, enraptur’d, prove 
The bliss that made my bosom glow ? 
Do Beauty’s soft allurements fly, 
And all her rosy charms decay? 
The tender glances of the eye, 
With beamy lustre cease to play? 
Ah, no! ’tis Time’s chill grasp I feel; 
He bids the transient joy depart, 
And makes the current backward steal, 
That issued from my throbbing heart. 
Yet boast not, Time, thy iron power ; 
For mem’ry shall recall the hour 


In which I lov’d—nor thought of thee. B- 


-——- + oe 
My mistress I’ve lost, it is true, 
But one comfort attends the disaster, 
That had she my mistress remain’d, 
I could not have call’d myself master. 
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